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INTRODUCTION 


The  Folk  Cultural  Programs  Survey  originated  in  1983,  as  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
Public  Programs  Section  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  and  the  Folk  Arts  Program  (now 
called  the  Folk  & Traditional  Arts  Program)  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  to 
assess  the  state  of  the  public  folk  arts  field.  The  survey  was  repeated  in  1984,  1988-89,  and 
1993-94.  The  material  in  this  survey  report  represents  data  collected  in  1993.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  is  to  provide  basic  information  on  funding,  structure,  and  programming 
activities  of  public  folk  cultural  programs  across  the  country  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies,  the  American  Folklore  Society,  other  cultural  organizations,  administrators,  and 
folklorists.  It  includes  data  on  the  programs  of  state,  local,  regional,  and  national  orientation 
which  have  permanent,  active  folk  cultural  programs  and  which  apply  to  the  Folk  Arts 
Program  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  funding.  It  does  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  libraries,  schools,  arts  councils,  museums,  historical  societies,  and  other 
organizations  that  engage  in  folk  cultural  projects  but  do  not  maintain  ongoing  folk  cultural 
programs  or  employ  full-time  professional  folk  cultural  staff. 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  the  NEA  Folk  Arts  Program  sent  survey  questionnaires  to  121  folk 
cultural  programs  requesting  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  information  on  their  activities. 
Sixty-eight  returned  their  questionnaires  for  a response  rate  of  56%.  The  number  of 
respondents,  however,  varied  from  question  to  question.  Some  respondents  did  not  answer 
every  question;  others  indicated  that  certain  questions  did  not  apply  to  their  program.  For 
example,  the  number  of  state  programs  responding  to  the  quantitative  questions  ranged  from 
21  to  46. 

This  report  first  summarizes  written  comments  made  by  the  respondents  about  their 
perspective  on  the  state  of  the  field.  Several  common  themes  emerge  from  these  remarks, 
providing  a qualitative  overview  of  public  folk  cultural  programs. 

This  document  also  reports  on  the  numerical  data  collected  from  the  responses.  As  in 
the  surveys  of  previous  years,  survey  data  are  broken  down  according  to  state,  local,  and 
regional  and  national  programs  and  are  collated  into  tables.  In  several  cases,  regional  and 
national  tables  are  omitted;  the  number  of  responding  regional  and  national  programs  was 
very  small,  and  the  figures  for  the  national  programs  are  often  disproportionately  large, 
distorting  the  significance  of  the  data  compared  to  the  other  programs.  The  report  makes 
comparisons  with  the  survey  done  in  1989  and  draws  conclusions  about  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  field  over  the  last  5 years.  The  overlap  of  responding  programs  from  1989  to 
1994  equals  37,  i.e.,  54%  of  the  1994  respondents  also  returned  questionnaires  in  1989. 

The  statistically  small  sample  of  total  respondents  makes  it  impossible  to  state 
definite  conclusions  from  the  data  gathered.  Comparisons  with  1989,  considering  the  modest 
overlap  of  respondents,  are  also  conjectural.  At  most,  the  numbers  in  this  report  suggest 
trends  in  the  field. 


SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 


The  survey  questionaire  asked  program  directors  to  comment  on  goals  of  their 
program,  problems  and  needs  of  the  field,  and  the  future  of  the  field  in  the  next  decade.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  topic  of  concern  was  lack  of  funding.  Folklorists  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  programs  — how  they  will  secure  ongoing  funding  and  how  these 
programs  can  be  institutionalized  within  their  agencies.  Respondents  also  worry  about  the 
continuity  of  the  traditional  communities  with  which  they  work.  They  write  of  the 
relationship  between  cultural  and  economic  survival  and  feel  the  field  should  be  addressing 
needs  of  the  community  that  go  beyond  the  artistic.  Many  emphasize  the  importance  of 
giving  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  a variety  of  ways  to  assist  them  in  preserving 
their  artistic  traditions  and  way  of  life.  Folklorists  should  be  shifting  into  a support  role, 
letting  go  of  control,  and  encouraging  communities  to  take  charge  of  their  own  cultural 
conservation  programs. 

A large  number  of  program  directors  feel  that  Folk  Arts  in  Education  (FAIE) 
programs  are  of  utmost  importance  to  the  perpetuation  of  traditional  culture.  FAIE  often 
instills  pride  and  self-appreciation  within  communities  and  can  encourage  young  people  to 
learn  traditional  arts.  Folklorists  want  to  see  more  programs,  programs  that  are  integrated 
into  school  curricula,  and  programs  'hat  employ  artists  as  teachers.  Many  directors  regard 
the  public's  perception  of  traditional  culture  and  the  field  of  folklore  as  a crucial  issue  for 
both  cultural  survival  and  funding.  For  many,  FAIE  is  an  important  component  in  promoting 
better  understanding.  Others  want  the  field  to  stretch  further,  participating  in  the  broader 
public  dialogue  on  issues  of  vital  interest  such  as  multi-culturalism.  They  want  to  see  more 
collaborations  and  partnerships  between  folk  cultural  programs  and  other  groups  that  share 
their  goals  and  values.  They  suggest  that  traditional  arts  be  presented  and  discussed  in  a 
wider  range  of  public  forums,  from  large  concert  halls,  to  television,  articles,  and  books. 

Respondents  also  address  the  needs  of  public  folklorists,  their  approach  to  their  work, 
and  their  place  in  the  field.  They  worry  that  the  overwork,  low  pay,  and  lack  of  benefits 
prevalent  in  the  field  may  discourage  people,  especially  members  of  folk  and  traditional 
communities,  from  entering  or  remaining  in  the  field.  Program  directors  stress  the 
importance  of  cooperation  and  communication  among  folklorists  and  point  out  the  need  for  a 
self-critical  approach  to  public  folklore  work,  including  examination  of  motives,  biases,  and 
rhetoric. 

Overall,  the  survey  shows  that  while  funding  levels  have  decreased  in  the  hard 
economic  times  of  the  past  5 years,  folk  cultural  programs  have  established  themselves  more 
securely  within  their  organizations  and  within  cultural  programming  as  a whole.  Program 
directors  are  becoming  adept  at  diversifying  their  funding  sources;  they  are  adroitly  applying 
limited  federal  dollars  to  leverage  funds  from  a variety  of  locations.  While  low  salaries  and 
limited  staffing  continue  to  plague  the  field,  folk  cultural  programs  are  claiming  a growing 
percentage  of  their  host  agency's  budgets.  Programs  are  taking  a more  holistic  and  self- 
critical  view  of  the  field  and  of  their  mission.  In  planning  for  the  future,  they  are  looking 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  to  initiate  dialogue  and  interaction  with  a broader  public. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DATA 


In  1992' , a total  of  $17,312,196  was  spent  by  55  state,  local,  regional,  and  national 
folk  cultural  programs  across  the  country.  If  the  level  of  reported  expenditures  is  consistent 
with  that  of  programs  that  did  not  respond  to  the  survey,  then  a conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  program  expenditures  for  all  state,  local,  regional,  and  national  programs  would  be  over 
$30,000,000.  These  figures  compare  to  a 1987  total  of  $15,000,000  spent  by  50  state,  local, 
regional,  and  national  programs,  adjusted  to  an  estimated  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  total 
for  all  folk  cultural  program  expenditures  across  the  country.  In  1992,  on  the  state  and  local 
level,  total  folk  cultural  expenditures  amounted  to  8%  of  the  total  expenditures  of  host 
agency  programs;  in  1987,  they  totaled  only  5%.  These  numbers  suggest  that  folk  cultural 
programs  are  attracting  a greater  share  of  host  agency  expenditures  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  institutionalized  within  their  agencies. 

Figures  suggest  that  state  folk  cultural  programs  are  continuing  a trend,  pointed  out  in 
the  1989  survey,  of  developing  an  increasingly  diverse  range  of  revenue  sources.  In 
particular,  reliance  on  federal  monies  for  program  administration  has  decreased  notably,  and 
programs  are  successfully  tapping  non-government  sources.  In  1987,  31  state  folk  cultural 
programs  spent  $3,172,092  to  administer  their  programs;  24%  of  that  money  came  from 
federal  sources,  56%  from  state  sources,  6%  from  local  sources,  14%  from  other  (corporate, 
foundation,  and  private)  sources.  In  1992,  37  state  programs  spent  $4,345,650  on 
administration.  Of  that  amount,  16%  came  from  federal  sources,  51%  from  state,  0%  from 
local,  and  32%  from  other  (corporate,  foundation,  and  private)  sources.  Federal  funding  as  a 
proportion  of  total  state  program  revenue  has  therefore  decreased  by  8 percentage  points, 
while  the  percentage  of  monies  from  corporate,  foundation,  and  private  funders  has  increased 
by  7 points.  Among  the  local  programs,  1992  revenue  sources  are  distributed  as  follows: 

15%  federal,  52%  state,  12%  local,  and  21%  other  (corporate,  foundation  and  private). 

Since  1987,  local  programs  have  decreased  their  percentage  of  federal  support  by  8 points 
and  increased  their  percentage  of  state  support  by  20  points. 

As  a total  figure,  federal  funding  for  administration  has  decreased  from  $753,695  for 
31  state  programs  in  1987  to  $688,543  for  37  state  programs  in  1992.  Yet,  while  federal 
funding  is  decreasing,  total  folk  cultural  expenditures  have  increased.  This  tends  to  confirm 
the  success  of  folk  cultural  programs  in  using  dwindling  federal  dollars  to  leverage  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

Reported  figures  show  a decrease  in  the  amount  of  grant  dollars  awarded  by  state 
programs  for  folk  cultural  projects  since  1987.  In  1987,  21  state  folk  cultural  programs 
awarded  $3,561,535  out  of  $118,780,308  in  total  host  agency  grant  making,  less  than  3%.  In 
1992,  21  state  programs  awarded  $2,549,301,  out  of  $48,574,427  in  total  host  agency  grant 
making,  about  5%.  Both  folk  cultural  program  grants  and  host  agency  grants  have  decreased 


The  1994  survey  report  is  based  on  data  from  1988  to  1992.  Likewise,  the  1989  survey  data 
covers  1983  to  1987. 
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significantly  since  1987,  according  to  the  figures.  Yet,  folk  cultural  program  awards  as  a 
percentage  of  total  host  agency  awards  has  almost  doubled,  confirming  the  impression  that 
the  programs  are  finding  a firm  foothold  within  their  agencies. 

Among  the  68  total  respondents  to  the  survey,  26  hold  PhD  degrees,  7 have 
completed  course  work  toward  the  PhD,  and  28  hold  masters  degrees.  The  average  program 
director  has  held  his  or  her  present  position  for  6.5  years  and  has  an  average  of  12.4  years 
experience  in  the  field.  The  average  salary  which  ranges  between  $27,500-32,500,  continues 
to  be  quite  low,  considering  educational  level  and  experience. 

Including  the  program  director,  approximately  127  professional  folklorists  are 
employed  full  time  within  the  total  68  reporting  folk  cultural  programs  (1.8  per  program). 
This  compares  to  109  folklorists  at  52  programs  in  the  1989  survey  report  (2.1  per  program). 
The  number  of  professional  folklorists  per  responding  program  has  declined.  Of  the  above 
127  folklorists,  73  are  employed  within  state  programs.  Total  staff  support  for  state,  local, 
regional,  and  national  programs  amounts  to  164  persons  or  an  average  of  2.4  per  program. 
The  1989  survey  identified  staffing  as  a critical  problem  in  the  field  at  an  average  of  2.84 
support  staff.  The  1994  survey  shows  that  the  problem  has  become  worse.  As  in  the  1989 
survey,  program  directors  continue  to  express  frustration  over  the  large  amounts  of  time  they 
must  spend  on  administration  and  paperwork. 
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A VIEW  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Directors  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

If  you  had  free  rein  and  funding  was  no  problem,  what  is  the  one  thing  you  would 
most  like  to  accomplish  through  your  folk  cultural  program? 

Widespread  growth  in  public  folk  cultural  programs  has  occurred  in  the  last  decade  or 
so.  In  what  direction  would  you  like  to  see  the  field  of  public  folk  cultural  programs 
heading  in  the  next  decade? 

What  problems  do  you  see  confronting  the  field  of  public  folk  cultural  programs  in 
1994? 

What  needs  of  folk  artist/communities  do  you  see  that  are  not  currently  being  met 
through  public  folk  cultural  programs? 

Respondents'  answers  to  these  questions  overlap  a great  deal;  what  some  see  as 
needs,  others  see  as  problems,  and  still  others  offer  solutions  to  those  problems  in  their 
responses  to  the  first  2 questions.  This  report  places  directors'  responses  in  several  broad 
categories,  to  facilitate  summary. 

Artists  and  Communities 


The  most  frequently  mentioned  need  described  by  Folk  Cultural  Program  (FCP) 
directors  (aside  from  funding)  was  that  of  technical  assistance  to  artists  and  communities. 
Many  write  that  FCPs  should  move  away  from  controlling  projects  and  determining 
programming.  Instead,  they  should  work  to  involve  communities  more  in  the  cultural 
planning  process.  One  respondent  states:  "I  believe  that  folklorists  have  too  much  power.  In 
regions  where  the  folklorist  is  an  outsider  (most  instances),  this  can  be  disastrous,  politically 
and  otherwise.  We  must  make  more  of  an  effort  to  include  non-folklorist  representatives  of 
folk  communities  and  actually  let  them  have  some  power."  Suggestions  range  from  more 
ongoing  use  of  community  advisors  and  scholars,  to  greater  involvement  of  communities  in 
the  planning  process,  to  communities  themselves  determining  the  shape  and  purpose  of  the 
projects  from  the  start,  the  folklorist  playing  only  an  advisory  or  educational  role.  The 
folklorist  would  provide  the  training  necessary  for  the  community  to  effect  their  own  cultural 
preservation.  This  involvement  of  communities  in  cultural  planning  helps  to  ensure 
continuity  of  folk  cultural  work  after  the  folklorist  leaves.  It  is  also  seen  by  FCP  directors  as 
a way  to  empower  traditional  communities. 

One  of  the  greatest  worries  of  the  respondents  is  the  cultural  survival  of  traditional 
communities  and  the  continuity  and  preservation  of  tradition.  Several  mention  the 
homogenizing  effects  of  hegemonic  mass  culture.  Others  allude  to  economic  threats  to 
traditional  communities.  FCP  directors  see  empowerment  through  training  and  education  as 
important  in  addressing  these  worries.  Folklorists  can  serve  as  a resource  for  communities, 
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training  them  in  fieldwork  documentation  and  development  of  cultural  programming. 
Educational  programming  and  presentation  of  artists  within  their  own  communities  can  lead 
to  self-pride,  self-appreciation,  and  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  individual  traditions, 
especially  among  the  young.  Several  respondents  point  to  the  need  to  assist  artists  to  make 
professional  video  and  audio  recordings  of  their  music  and  dance,  and  to  publish  books  or 
manuals  of  instruction  in  material  arts  such  as  decorative  painting.  Through  consultations 
and  workshops  folklorists  can  teach  artists  to  present  themselves  and  help  them  to  market  and 
promote  their  art  work  or  performances. 

Some  folklorists  see  their  role  in  effecting  cultural  survival  to  be  assisting  traditional 
communities  to  become  economically  sustainable.  Several  FCP  directors  write  that  the  field 
should  address  the  issue  of  economic  development,  to  reinforce  "traditional  culture's  role  in 
developing  sustainable  communities."  The  viability  of  folk  practice  is  at  stake.  One  writes, 
"For  those  who  wish  to  earn  a living  from  their  art,  it's  often  difficult  to  establish  a place  in 
the  market  and  to  support  a family  in  such  a way  that  allows  the  next  generation  to  stay  in  a 
rural  area."  Another  states,  "We  have  a tendency  to  use  folk  artists  at  public  events  and 
presentations,  but  don't  spend  as  much  time  developing  outlets  for  their  products  or  helping 
them  market  themselves.  This  is  one  of  our  long-term  goals..."  Many  others  stress  the 
importance  of  assisting  artists  in  making  a living  from  traditional  art  work.  This  includes 
insuring  that  artists  "receive  payment  on  a level  worthy  of  their  talents,"  as  well  as  marketing 
folk  arts  --  developing  outlets  for  products  and  locating  major,  as  well  as  community,  venues 
for  performing  artists.  One  director  says  that  she  is  often  approached  by  artists  about  serving 
as  their  "agent."  Others  mention  having  similar  experiences.  Solutions  to  this  problem  range 
from  professional  development  training  for  artists  to  teach  self-promotion  and  self- 
management, to  providing  agents  and  managers  for  artists. 

One  director  gives  as  an  example  of  this  type  of  assistance  the  free  concerts  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  government  as  a way  to  help  traditional  artists  earn  a living  from  their  art. 
Another  administrator  suggests  helping  artists  to  expand  beyond  government  grants  and  the 
non-profit  world.  She  gives  as  an  example,  "Eppie  Archuleta's  work  with  her  wool  mill  and 
another  artist's  desire  to  start  a community  school  to  teach  his  art  to  youth." 

For  many  FCP  directors,  the  scope  of  their  work  is  broadening  beyond  traditional 
artistry  to  include  economic  and  political  issues.  One  folklorist  feels  that  doing  our  work 
well  means  "a  widening  of  our  network  of  partnerships  and  collaborations  to  include  social 
service,  economic,  health,  and  environmental  agencies  as  well  as  cultural  agencies."  For 
instance,  environmental  issues  become  inescapable  as  directors  try  to  assist  communities 
with  problems  such  as  the  scarcity  of  traditional  natural  materials  needed  for  the  practice  of 
their  material  arts.  The  directors  see  themselves  increasingly  as  fulfilling  an  advocacy  role, 
assisting  communities  in  dealing  with  government  regulations  and  bureaucracy,  offering  their 
own  expertise  or  providing  consultants  who  can  assist  them  with  a broad  range  of  needs. 
Several  mention  the  need  for  translation  and  other  services  for  refugees  and  recent 
immigrants.  Others  pressed  the  importance  of  locating  health  and  retirement  benefits  for 
artists.  Some  are  concerned  with  exploitation  of  artists.  Others  point  to  cooperative  ventures 
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with  organizations  that  benefit  groups  such  as  prisoners,  inner-city  youth  and  gangs.  Many 
suggest  that  folklorists  undertake  needs  assessments  within  the  communities  they  serve. 

Education  and  Public  Awareness 


If  technical  assistance  to  artists  and  communities  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
topic,  then  folk  arts  in  education  (FAIE)  is  only  just  behind.  FAEE  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
responding  folklorists.  They  see  it  as  essential  to  cultural  survival,  not  only  in  regards  to 
training  future  generations  in  appreciation  and  skills,  but  also  in  spreading  public  awareness 
and  creating  public  and  governmental  support  for  traditional  arts.  One  folklorist  writes,  "I 
would  like  the  public.. .to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  energy  and  wisdom  folk  artists 
possess."  Respondents  urge  that  FAEE  must  become  more  widespread.  "Educational 
programs  related  to  folk  [should]  go  beyond  'exposure'  to  really  integrate  the  folk  arts  into 
both  school  curriculum  and  community"  so  that  they  are  part  of  ongoing  classwork.  Artists 
should  teach  the  classes.  Folklorists  should  provide  teacher  training.  Adult  education  classes 
would  be  a fruitful  venue  for  FAIE.  One  folklorist  points  out  the  need  for  "more  in-depth 
learning  opportunities  for  all  ages  that  provide  cross-cultural  exchanges  with  artists  and 
audiences."  FCPs  should  also  expand  apprenticeships  programs,  "increase  NEA  funding  and 
confront  the  issue  of  raising  matching  funds  for  this." 

For  many,  public  education  is  crucial  to  increasing  the  visibility  of  traditional  arts  and 
enhancing  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  However,  education  must  occur  more  broadly 
than  just  in  schools.  FCPs  must  put  more  effort  into  public  relations.  One  director  states, 
"Folk  cultural  programs  must  mature,  become  less  obscure."  Others  ask,  How  to  get  onto  the 
public  agenda?  How  to  foster  the  recognition  that  FCPs  are  major  cultural  resources?  A 
respondent  replies,  "Through  active  professional  involvement."  Folklorists  must  undertake 
to  speak  publicly  and  effectively  — to  influence  policy  makers  and  the  broad  public.  They 
must  seek  ways  to  attain  "national  visibility"  --  through  popular  books,  magazine  articles, 
large-scale  programming  such  as  concerts  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  television,  radio,  and  ad 
campaigns.  The  field  must  work  to  counter  misinformation  about  traditional  art  as  old, 
exotic,  or  nostalgic  re-enactment.  It  must  become  more  visible  in  addressing  topics  of 
widespread  concern,  i.e.,  multi-culturalism,  social  problems,  the  environment,  and  political 
and  economic  issues. 

A number  of  respondents  state  that  the  field  needs  more  political  clout.  Folk  cultural 
organizations  need  to  exert  more  power  and  be  taken  more  seriously.  They  should  "set 
agendas,  not  react  to  them."  These  folklorists  point  out  the  "need  to  build  coalitions  at  top 
policy-making  levels,"  between  our  field  and  others,  to  lobby  for  federal  legislation  for 
cultural  conservation,  and  to  do  public  relations  work  with  Congress  for  recognition  and 
funds. 


Several  folklorists  express  concern  that  the  field  is  not  taking  leadership  in  the 
cultural  dialogue  — that  we  are  not  assuming  our  mission,  our  responsibility  to  enter  and 
influence  the  debate.  We  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  promote  social  and  cultural 
tolerance  and  appreciation.  We  should  be  working  to  "make  the  world  a more  humanistic 
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place."  Some  express  a sense  of  infringement  or  encroachment  by  people  in  other  fields,  who 
are  co-opting  our  work,  but  who  do  not  share  our  values  and  ethical  standards.  One  folklorist 
urges  that  the  field  "harness  the  multi-cultural  theme."  Others  voice  the  opinion  that  FCPs 
must  "compete  with  others  in  the  multi-cultural  dialogue."  One  respondent  notes  that  these 
other  fields  "define  themselves  and  their  activities  to  people  with  power  better  than  we  do." 
Another  fears  we  are  being  "eclipsed"  by  other  institutions.  Yet  another  writes,  "With  the 
explosion  of  'cultural  pluralism'  as  a trend  in  the  arts  field,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  poorly 
done  folk  programming.  We  will  need  to  struggle  to  articulate  and  convince  others  to  respect 
quality  standards." 

For  many,  part  of  the  answer  to  the  obscurity  problem  lies  in  networking  and 
collaborating  with  other  disciplines  and  peer  cultural  and  non-cultural  organizations  who 
have  similar  goals  and  values:  historical  societies,  museums,  curators,  educators,  colleges 
and  universities,  inner  city  organizations,  and  social  service  organizations.  We  should  be 
better  integrated  into  the  arts  field,  and  attend  NALAA  and  NASAA  meetings.  We  should  be 
exerting  more  influence  on  community  arts  organizations  and  local  cultural  programming. 

We  should  be  conversing  with  tourist  councils,  environmental  groups,  businesses  and 
corporations,  city  planners,  and  cultural  planners  "to  educate  them  about  folk  cultural 
possibilities... [and]  encourage  those  local  entities  to  include  folklorists  as  economic 
advisors."  "I  would  like  to  see  public  folk  cultural  programs  establish  partnerships  with 
groups  working  in  other  areas  of  cultural  and  natural  resource  conservation,"  writes  one 
director.  We  should  be  teaching  in  universities  and  involving  students  in  our  work.  We 
should  be  engaged  in  regional  collaborations  and  international,  cross-cultural  programs. 

Most  importantly  we  should  be  networking  with  each  other,  providing  information  and 
support. 

Another  public  awareness  issue  raised  by  folklorists  is  that  of  authenticity.  Several 
bemoan  the  public's  inability  to  tell  the  difference  between  "fakelore"  and  traditional  art. 

Some  see  as  a major  problem  the  increasing  commercialization  of  fakelore,  as  in  the  New 
Age  appropriation  of  Native  American  spirituality.  The  discussion  of  authenticity  also  takes 
other  tangents.  One  respondent  brought  up  the  question  of  who  determines  what  authenticity 
is  — especially  in  cases  where  the  community's  perception  of  authenticity  differs  from  that  of 
the  folklorist.  She  brought  up  the  example  of  Mexican  communities  that  perceive  ballet 
folklorico  as  symbolizing  "traditional  Mexican  dance."  Several  respondents  brought  up 
revival  artists  — they  seem  to  fall  between  the  cracks  of  the  funding  guidelines.  They  are 
potential  allies  — how  to  support  and  encourage  them?  Others  ask  how  to  give  recognition  to 
controversial  artists,  pointing  out  that  "significant  cultural  change  begins  or  ends  in  such 
groups."  One  respondent  calls  for  better  research  and  analysis  of  tradition  in  contemporary 
life.  Others  echo  this  question,  urging  the  field  to  pay  more  attention  to  emergent  forms  of 
traditional  art. 

Funding 

By  far,  the  most  worrisome  concern  to  FCP  directors  is  funding.  They  expressed  the 
need  for  more  financial  support.  They  worry  about  cuts,  declining  amounts,  the  end  of  multi- 
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year  funding,  and  the  loss  of  state  FCP  director  positions.  They  fear  competition  from  other 
cultural  organizations.  They  want  to  find  new,  reliable  sources.  They  want  better  access  to 
federal  funds  and  programs  (National  Park  Service,  Departments  of  Education  and 
Commerce).  They  have  trouble  locating  non-public  sources.  They  want  to  see  funds 
available  for  non-art  folklife  projects  and  for  research.  They  see  a need  for  the  establishment 
of  emergency  funds. 

Other  comments  offer  changes  for  the  way  public  funding  is  allocated.  Many 
folklorists  wish  for  a way  to  give  money  directly  to  the  artists  and  communities:  "consistent, 
ongoing  funding  and  support  for  artists  and  community  activities  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
competitiveness  of  the  grant  application  process."  One  urges  "increased  outreach  by  funding 
sources  to  emerging  presenters  (rural,  small,  or  of  color)."  Others  want  to  see  ongoing 
funding  for  community  organizations.  Several  imagine  separate,  autonomous  grant  agencies, 
solely  for  folk  and  traditional  arts  projects. 

Respondents  emphasize  that  funding  gives  stature  to  the  field  and  to  the  program 
within  its  sponsoring  organization  and  community. 

Folk  Cultural  Programs  and  Organizations 

A large  number  of  comments  were  made  about  folk  cultural  programs  and 
organizations.  Respondents  are  concerned  about  their  continuity  and  stability.  Many 
emphasize  that  the  most  important  step  to  take  now  is  to  institutionalize  programs  and 
organizations  and  strengthen  their  infrastructure.  "Stabilization  of  financial  support  for 
programs  and  institutionalizing  positions  that  have  been  generally  [based]  on  'soft'  money  is 
essential  if  the  next  decade  is  to  build  upon  the  last."  Another  writes,  "we  have  survived 
[funding  problems]  by  integrating  into  all  aspects  of  agency  planning  (i.e.  the  program  is  not 
seen  as  separate)."  Another  states,  "Better  integration  does  not  mean  absorption...  Unless 
better  integration,  collaboration  and  team  work  occurs,  I can  see  us  fading  into  obscurity  due 
to  lack  of  funding." 

Many  hail  the  emergence  of  autonomous,  private  non-profit  folklore  organizations 
such  as  City  Lore  and  Texas  Folklife  Resources.  A few  respondents,  however,  complain  of 
increasing  administrative  demands  and  believe  that  new  folk  cultural  programs  should  work 
through  established  private  non-profits  to  cut  back  on  bureaucracy.  Those  who  welcome  the 
private  non-profits  hope  to  see  more  and  various  types  of  private  non-profits  in  the  future. 
Many  want  to  see  increased  decentralization  and  localization  of  folk  cultural  programs.  A 
few  deplore  the  weakness  of  national  service  organizations  and  federal  folk  arts  agencies. 
Some  respondents  dream  of  the  establishment  of  regional  organizations  offering  a full  range 
of  classes  and  services  to  artists  and  folklorists  as  well  as  gallery  and  performance  space. 

Numerous  directors  believe  that  more  in-depth  fieldwork  surveys  and  cultural 
inventories  should  be  done,  and  they  want  to  see  more  innovative,  comprehensive 
programming  based  on  this  research.  One  mentions  incorporating  speakers  from  outside  the 
field  into  our  programs.  Many  feel  that  programming  is  too  performance-based  and  that 
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there  are  not  enough  material  culture  programs.  Others  would  like  to  see  more  verbal  arts 
presentations.  Some  complain  about  the  weak  interpretive  aspects  of  programming.  A few 
mention  the  importance  of  building  audiences  for  folk  arts. 

Collecting  folk  art  and  developing  archives  is  important  to  many  respondents.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  the  time  and  funding  to  do  it  well,  however.  One  respondent  writes:  "Most 
of  the  extensive  documentation  carried  out  in  connection  with  folk  arts  programs  is  not 
finding  its  way  into  secure  archives  that  are  known  and  accessible  to  the  communities 
documented  or  to  other  researchers.  This  lack  constitutes  a permanent  loss  of  the 
documentary  heritage  of  folk  traditions." 

Folklorists 


Many  of  the  respondents'  comments  address  the  needs  of  public  folklorists,  their 
approach  to  their  work,  and  their  place  in  the  field.  They  find  that  there  is  a shortage  of 
qualified  folklorists  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  They  need  more  specialists  from  folk 
and  traditional  communities.  The  directors  worry  about  the  continuity  of  their  programs  and 
wonder  where  the  next  generation  of  public  folklorists  will  come  from.  They  also  express 
concern  about  sustaining  those  who  are  already  in  the  field.  They  point  to  inadequate  salaries 
and  compensation,  lack  of  benefits,  and  little  opportunity  for  advancement.  Burn  -out  plagues 
the  field.  Respondents  write  of  huge  demands,  little  time  to  fill  them,  and  inadequate  staff 
support.  Academically  trained  folklorists  who  are  doing  important  primary  field  research, 
have  scarce  time  for  reflection,  analysis,  and  writing.  One  writer  laments  that  these  activities 
are  left  to  the  academic  folklorists  who  do  not  have  the  field  experience  of  the  public 
folklorists.  The  above  are  particular  problems  for  contract  workers,  who  cannot  count  on 
steady  work  or  job  stability.  These  factors  make  it  difficult  to  attract  members  of  folk  and 
traditional  communities  to  the  field,  which  many  directors  mention  as  a major  problem. 

Numerous  respondents  are  concerned  about  public  folklore  training.  Many  note  a 
tension  between  academic  and  public  sector  folklorists  and  state  that  they  would  like  to  see  a 
better,  more  cooperative  relationship  between  the  two.  Most  want  to  see  more  support  and 
interest  for  public  folklore  on  the  part  of  academics.  However,  one  observes  that  academics 
are  "grabbing  the  spotlight  for  evaluating  public  folklore  work  while  dabbling  more  in  it." 
Another  writes  that  the  field  needs  "more  widespread  and  more  tangibly  expressed  (i.e. 
written)  evaluations  of  the  philosophical,  theoretical,  and  ethical  underpinnings  of  folk 
cultural  programming  — by  public  folklorists,  as  opposed  to  commentaries  by  academics  on 
the  sidelines  who  have  the  time  to  write."  Very  little  public  sector  training  is  offered  in 
academic  programs,  and  yet,  with  the  retrenchment  of  academic  programs,  this  is  the  area  in 
which  most  of  their  students  will  be  working.  Many  cite  the  need  for  more  public  sector 
training  — including  fieldwork  and  cultural  programming  training  — not  only  for  students,  but 
as  professional  development  throughout  the  folklorist's  career. 

Some  directors  are  critical  of  the  way  folklorists  approach  their  work.  Several 
indicate  a need  for  time  management  training.  Others  refer  to  lack  of  communication  among 
folklorists  and  the  importance  of  cooperating  and  sharing  information  and  resources. 
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Respondents  cite  as  major  problems,  "our  own  failure  to  use  each  other's  models  in 
programming,"  and  the  "difficulty  of  establishing  collaborative  ventures  between  folk 
cultural  programs."  One  director  writes  that  he  wants  to  see  the  "establishment  of  a regional 
network  of  folklorists,  working  full-time,  across  the  state." 

The  problem  of  insularity  lies  not  just  among  individuals  within  the  field;  folklorists 
are  marginalized  in  the  larger  society,  some  write.  We  need  to  exert  more  influence  on  larger 
cultural  planning  and  social  issues.  What  holds  many  back  is  that  they  are  tied  to  academic 
definitions  and  a "pompous  rhetoric."  They  "produce  for  colleagues"  rather  than  for  a 
general  audience.  "We  alienate  potential  partners,"  states  one  respondent.  "Rhetoric 
inevitably  breaks  down  when  we  talk  about  'community,'  'tradition'  — it  is  after  all,  a 
perspective,  not  a genre.  It  becomes  increasingly  harder  to  feel  bound  by  this."  Others 
complain  about  the  "missionary  approaches"  and  "holier-than-thou  attitudes"  some  folklorists 
bring  to  their  work.  They  find  the  perspective  that  "we  are  empowering  the  disenfranchised" 
to  be  patronizing  and  a disguised  elitism. 

Several  call  for  a critical,  self-reflective  approach  to  public  folklore  work.  Folklorists 
should  examine  the  basis  of  their  assumptions.  We  need  to  define  our  concepts  and  develop 
a compelling  rationale  for  our  work.  We  must  also  be  more  aware  of  where  our  own 
aesthetic  and  biases  interfere  in  our  acknowledgement  and  response  to  various  cultural 
communities.  We  need  to  be  "more  open  to  cultural  differences  and  the  historical 
contingencies  faced  by  the  communities"  with  which  we  work.  We  must  consider  cultural 
and  class  dynamics  and  the  political  implications  of  what  we  do.  We  must  integrate  diverse 
perspectives  and  voices  in  ail  aspects  of  our  work.  We  must  attempt  "to  blend  respect  for 
tradition  with  progressive  vision." 
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PROGRAM  PROFILE 
Age  and  Type 


PROFILE  OF  DATA 


Of  the  68  folk  cultural  programs  that  responded  to  the  survey,  46  are  state-wide  in 
scope,  17  are  local,  and  5 are  regional  or  national  in  scope.  State  programs  have  been  in 
existence  an  average  of  8.9  years  while  local  programs  average  9.3  years. 

State  Programs: 

Of  the  state  programs,  29  are  located  within  state  arts  agencies,  5 are  affiliated  with 
colleges,  universities,  or  university  museums,  5 are  private,  non-profit  organizations,  4 are 
within  state  historical  agencies,  1 is  part  of  a humanities  agency,  1 is  in  a state  department  of 
natural  resources,  and  1 is  a separate  state  folk  cultural  agency.  Table  1 summarizes  this 
breakdown.  The  average  age  of  state  folk  cultural  program  is  8.9  years  (with  a range  of  1 to  21 
years).  Of  the  responding  state  programs,  9 new  programs  were  established  since  the  last 
survey  in  1989. 

Table  1:  Program  Affiliations  - State  Programs 


Tvne  nf  Apenrv 

# of 

Prnprams 

Average 

Ape 

State  Arts  Agency 

29 

8.6 

State 

5 

14.2 

Private  Non-Profit 

5 

7 

State  Historical  Agency 

4 

8.3 

State  Humanities  Agency 

1 

5 

State  Environmental  Department 

1 

2 

State  Folk  Cultural  Apencv 

1 

15 

Total  State  Programs 

46 

8.9 

Chart  1:  Program  Affiliations  - State  Programs 
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State  Arts  Agcy.  63% 
State  Univ/Coll/Mus.  1 1 % 
Private  Non-Profit  11% 
State  Hist.  Agcy.  9% 

State  Folk  Cult.  Agcy.  2% 
State  Envir.  Dept.  2% 
State  Hum.  Agcy.  2% 
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Local  Programs: 

Of  the  17  programs  that  are  local  in  scope,  7 are  private  non-profit  organizations,  5 are 
part  of  local  arts  agencies,  3 are  within  museums  ( 1 of  these  is  a state  museum),  and  2 are  part 
of  a college  or  educational  facility.  Compared  to  the  1989  survey,  local  programs  report  a 
greater  diversity  of  agency  types:  local  arts  agencies,  museums,  and  colleges  and  other 

educational  facilities. 

The  average  age  of  local  folk  cultural  programs  is  9.3  years  (with  a range  of  1 month  to 
28  years).  Of  these,  3 new  programs  were  established  since  1989.  Average  age  by  agency  type 
is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2:  Program  Affiliations  - Local  Programs 


Tvne  of  Appnrv 

#of 

Programs 

Average 
Age 

Private  Non-Profit 

7 

9.8 

Local  Arts  Agency 

5 

3.8 

Museum 

3 

13.3 

Colle.pe/Fducational  Facilitv 

2 

15.5 

Total  Local  Programs 

17 

9.3 

Chart  2:  Program  Affiliations  - Local  Programs 
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Private  Non-Profit  41% 
Local  Arts  Agcy  29% 
Museum  18% 
Coll./Educ.  Facility  12% 


Staffing 

Table  3 describes  the  employees  that  the  folk  cultural  program  directors  supervise. 
These  numbers  take  on  further  meaning  when  compared  to  figures  found  in  the  1989  survey 
(based  on  1987  data).  Total  staff  support  for  the  state,  local,  regional,  and  national  programs 
amounts  to  164  persons  or  an  average  of  2.4  support  staff  per  program,  down  from  2.84  support 
staff  per  program  in  1987.  Excluding  the  large  national  programs,  as  Table  3 does,  the  1992 
figures  are  reduced  to  142  support  staff  at  2. 1 per  program. 
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State  Programs: 

State  programs  employ  an  average  of  1.74  persons  (down  from  2.73  in  1987).  The  larger  host 
agencies  with  which  they  are  affiliated  average  24.02  employees.  The  number  of  folklorists  employed 
per  program  averages  less  than  1 (.59,  compared  to  1.83  in  1987),  while  interns  and  volunteers  average 
6.07  (.86  in  1987).  Programs  did  not  all  provide  exact  numbers  on  contract  employees,  so  that  figure  is 
presented  as  a percentage  of  programs  who  said  they  hired  them:  84%  (no  figures  available  for  1987). 

Of  the  46  state  programs  who  responded  to  this  year’s  survey,  29  also  returned  questionnaires  in 
1989.  Although  the  overlap  includes  over  half  of  this  year’s  respondents,  any  analysis  made  from  these 
statistics  can  only  suggest  trends,  it  is  not  precise.  If  these  figures  are  indicative  of  the  whole  field,  state 
folk  cultural  programs  are  relying  more  and  more  on  non-permanent  employees  - contract  workers, 
interns,  and  volunteers  - as  support  staff.  Permanent  support  staff  in  general  has  decreased  by  36% 
and  professional  folklorists  as  support  staff  has  dropped  68%.  Use  of  interns  and  volunteers  has 
increased  by  over  600%. 

I^ocal  Programs: 

Local  programs  appear  to  be  doing  slightly  better  than  state  programs  in  terms  of  general  staff 
support  Average  number  of  permanent  employees  has  increased  to  2.24  (up  19%  from  1.88).  Their 
host  agencies  average  21.59.  However  they  have  fared  nearly  as  badly  as  state  programs  in  the  last  5 
years  in  terms  of  permanent  professional  staff:  .53  folklorists  (down  58%  from  1.25).  Unlike  the  state 
programs,  they  are  using  fewer  interns  and  volunteers:  3.53  (6.75  in  1987,  down  91%).  We  are 
comparing  a very  statistically  small  number  of  programs  (8  in  1987  and  17  in  1993,  with  an  overlap  of 
5),  so  these  conclusions  are  speculative.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  local  programs  employ  contract 
workers.  Local  programs,  then,  while  enjoying  somewhat  more  permanent  general  staff  support  than 
the  state  programs,  suffer  from  a lack  of  permanent  professional  support,  fewer  non-permanent  contract 
workers,  interns,  and  volunteers. 

Regional  Programs: 

The  2 responding  regional  programs  report  .5  as  their  average  number  of  employees.  Their 
host  agencies  employ  17.5  workers.  They  employ  .5  folklorists  and  0 interns  and  volunteers.  The 
sample  size  of  these  programs  is  so  small  that  comparisons  between  1987  and  1993  figures  are  not 
useful. 


Table  3:  Number  of  Employees  (average) 


Program 

Tvne 

#of 

Resn 

Avg. 
# of 
Enrol. 

Avg. 

#of 

Flklrst.F.m 

Avg. 

#of 

Interns/  Vnl. 

Avg.  Ttl. 
Agency 
Frnnl. 

% of  Prog. 
Using  Contract 
Enrol. 

State 

46 

1.74 

0.59 

6.07 

24.02 

84% 

Local 

17 

2.24 

0.53 

3.53 

21.59 

82% 

Regional 

2 

0.50 

0.50 

000 

17  50 

50% 

Total  Programs 

65 

1.84 

0.57 

5.20 

23.17 

74% 
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DIRECTORS'  PROFILE 


The  46  responding  state  program  directors  have  spent  an  average  of  5.2  years  in  their 
positions  and  an  average  of  9.6  years  in  the  field.  They  have  an  average  salary  range  of 
$27,500  to  $32,500.  The  17  local  program  directors  averaged  10.93  years  in  their  positions, 
12.21  years  in  the  field  and  earned  average  salaries  in  the  range  of  $27,500  to  $32,500. 
Regional  and  national  directors  averaged  4.17  years  in  their  position,  19.67  years  in  the  field, 
and  report  an  average  salary  range  of  $37,500  to  $42,500. 

State  Programs: 

The  46  responding  state  program  directors  claim  an  average  of  5.2  years  in  their 
position,  (ranging  from  .75  to  18  years)  and  an  average  of  9.6  years  in  the  field  (range:  1 to  20). 
Salaries  range  from  the  mid-$20,000s  to  over  $42,500  with  the  average  salary  range  being 
$27,500  to  $32,500.  The  17  directors  holding  PhD  degrees  average  8.25  years  in  their 
positions,  12.84  years  in  the  field,  with  earnings  falling  in  the  average  range  of  $32,500  to 
$37,500  (low:  mid-$20,000s,  high:  over  $42,500).  The  5 ABDs  (PhD.  candidates)  average  6.05 
years  in  the  position,  11.25  years  in  the  field  and  earn  an  average  salary  ranging  between 
$32,500  to  $37,500  (low:  around  $30,000,  high:  over  $42,500).  The  20  MAs  average  5.01 
years  in  the  position,  10.25  in  the  field,  earn  on  average  between  $27,500  to  $32,500  (low:  mid- 
$20,000s,  high:  mid-$30,000s).  One  director  holds  an  MBA  degree,  with  3 years  in  the 
position,  3 years  in  the  field,  and  a salary  between  $22,500  to  $27,500.  The  3 BAs  have  held 
their  positions  an  average  of  3.67  years,  have  worked  in  the  field  10.67  years,  and  their  salaries 
range  between  22,500  to  32,500. 


Table  4:  Educational  Training  and  Experience  - State  Programs 


Degree 

# of  Program 
Directors 

Avg.  Years 
In  Position 

Avg.  Years 
In  Field 

Avg.  Est 
Salary  Range 

PhD 

17 

8.25 

12.84 

32,500-37,500 

ABD 

5 

6.05 

11.25 

32,500-37,500 

MA 

20 

5.01 

10.25 

27,500-32,500 

MBA 

1 

3.00 

3.00 

22,500-27,500 

BA 

3 

3.67 

10.67 

27,500-32,500 

Total: 

46 

5.20 

9.60 

27,500-32,500 

Local  Programs: 


The  17  local  program  directors  average  10.93  years  in  their  positions  (ranging  from  1 
month  to  28  years),  12.21  years2  in  the  field  (range:  2 to  29  years),  and  their  average  salary 
ranges  from  $27,500  to  $32,500  (low:  around  $20,000,  high:  over  $42,000).  The  6 PhDs  have 


This  figure  excludes  ABDs,  for  insufficient  data. 
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held  their  position  for  an  average  of  5.17  years  (range:  3 to  8 years),  have  worked  in  the  field 
for  11.83  years  (range:  7 to  19  years),  and  earn  a salary  ranging  from  an  average  of  $37,500  to 
$42,500  (low:  around  $30,000,  high:  over  $42,500).  The  2 ABDs  (PhD  candidates)  claim  an 
average  of  3.75  years  (range:  2.5  to  5 years)  in  their  position.  One  has  27  years  in  the  field,  the 
other  did  not  respond  to  the  question.  Their  salaries  average  from  $25,000  to  $35,000  (low: 
mid-$20,000s,  high:  around  $30,000). 

Seven  local  program  directors  hold  MA  degrees,  have  retained  their  positions  for  an 
average  of  6.73  years  (range:  1 month  to  20  years),  have  10.07  years  (range:  2 to  23  years)  of 
experience  in  the  field,  and  earn  $22,500  to  $27,500  in  salary  (low:  around  $20,000,  high:  mid- 
$30, 000s).  The  1 BA  has  held  the  position  for  11  years,  has  worked  15  years  in  the  field  and 
has  a salary  range  from  $27,500  to  32,500.  One  director  has  no  academic  degree,  has  held  the 
position  for  28  years,  has  worked  29  years  in  the  field  and  earns  between  $27,500  to  32,500. 

Table  5:  Educational  Training  and  Experience  - Local  Programs 


Decree 

# of  Program 
Directors 

Avg.  Years 
In  Position 

Avg.  Years 
In  Field 

Avg.  Est 
Salarv  Ranee 

PhD 

6 

5.17 

11.83 

37,500-42,500 

ABD 

2 

3.75 

* 

25,000-30,000 

MA 

7 

6.73 

10.07 

22,500-27,500 

BA 

1 

11.00 

15.00 

27,500-32,500 

None 

1 

28.00 

29.00 

27.500-32.500 

Total: 

17 

10.93 

12.21 

27,500-32,500 

* Cannot  be  determined  because  of  insufficient  data 


Regional  and  National  Programs: 


Three  of  the  regional  and  national  directors  hold  PhD  degrees,  average  4.17  years  in 
their  positions  (range:  6 months  to  17  years),  19.67  years  in  the  field  (range:  10  to  35  years), 
and  earn  over  $42,500  in  salary.  The  1 MA  has  been  in  the  position  for  6 months,  has  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  field,  and  earns  between  $27,500-$32,500.  The  1 director  with  a 
BS  degree  has  worked  in  the  position  for  17  years,  in  the  field  for  35  years,  and  earns  over 
$42,500. 


Table  6:  Educational  Training  and  Experience  - Regional  and  National  Programs 


# of  Program  A vg.  Years  A vg.  Years  Avg.  Est. 
Degree  Directors  In  Position  In  Field  Salary  Range 


PhD 

3 

4.17 

19.67 

42,500+ 

MA 

1 

0.50 

10.00 

27,500-32,500 

BS 

1 

17  00 

35  no 

42.500+ 

Total: 

5 

7.22 

21.56 

37,500-42,500 
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There  is  a general  correlation  between  an  advanced  degree  and  a higher  salary, 
although  years  of  experience  and  longevity  in  the  position  are  also  important  factors  in  salary 
level,  as  indicated  by  the  local  director  with  no  academic  degree  and  29  years  of  experience, 
whose  salary  range  is  higher  than  the  average  range  of  the  local  directors  with  MAs  and 
ABDs. 


There  is  little  difference  in  salary  between  state  and  local  program  directors;  they 
average  the  same  salary  range,  27,500  to  32,500.  Surprisingly,  the  local  directors  with  PhDs 
average  a higher  salary  than  the  state  directors  with  a PhD.  In  other  educational  categories, 
state  directors  consistently  earn  more  than  similarly  educated  local  directors.  Regional  and 
national  program  directors  earn  on  average  higher  salaries  than  state  or  local  program 
directors. 

The  state  programs  in  1987  had  more  PhD  directors  than  MA  directors.  This  relationship  has 
reversed  in  1993. 

Chart  3:  Breakdown  of  Salary  Range  by  Educational  Degree  - All  Programs 


ABD  10% 


PhD  37%  i 


None  1.5% 


BA  7% 


MA  43% 


□ 


$27,500-32,500 

$27,500-32,500 

$27,500-32,500 

$27,500-32,500 

$32,500-37,500 
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administered  by  Hank  Willett.  We  originally  gave  out  relatively 
fewer,  but  larger  grants  (in  the  range  of  $3,000).  What  has  happened 
since,  and  this  is  partially  a result  of  getting  more  applications, 
especially  in  music,  is  that  the  grant  amounts  have  decreased.  We 
rarely  give  one  as  much  as  $3,000;  most  of  our  grants  have  been  in 
the  $1,400  to  $2,500  range,  with  the  lower  amounts  tending  to  be 
for  music  lessons  and  the  higher  ones  for  craft  apprenticeships.  I 
have  changed  the  panels  from  year  to  year,  but  the  same  trend  has 
evolved:  the  individual  grant  awards  have  leveled  off,  with  less  for 
music  and  more  for  crafts. 


Total  state  level  agency  expenditures  appear  to  have  decreased  significantly,  from 
$166,990,608  to  $118,339,128  (29%)  since  1987,  however  their  allocations  to  folk  cultural 
programs  have  not  decreased  nearly  as  much,  from  $8,777,016  to  $7,820,756  (11%).  Also, 
folk  cultural  program  allocation  as  a percentage  of  total  agency  expenditures  has  increased 
from  5%  to  7%  over  the  five  years.  This  suggests  that  while  state  folk  cultural  programs  in 
general  are  allocated  only  a small  fraction  of  total  cultural  program  monies,  they  are  on  a 
fairly  stable  footing  within  their  host  agencies  and  are  not  likely  to  be  cut  back  as  much  as 
other  types  of  cultural  programming  in  hard  economic  times.  Of  the  37  responding  state 
programs,  28  are  affiliated  with  state  arts  agencies.  Total  state  art  agency  expenditures 
amounted  to  $51,792,476,  with  7%  or  $4,088,949  allocated  to  folk  cultural  programs.  This 
figure  is  based  on  data  from  only  77%  of  state  arts  agencies  in  the  country  that  host  folk 
cultural  programs,  yet  the  amount  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  budget  committed  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  its  Folk  & Traditional  Arts  Program.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  host  agency  budgets  represented  by  the  state  folk  cultural  program  allocation,  7%,  is 
more  than  double  the  percentage  of  total  budget  committed  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  its  Folk  & Traditional  Arts  Program. 

On  the  local  level,  funding  for  both  host  agencies  and  for  folk  cultural  programs 
appears  to  have  increased  significantly.  Total  agency  expenditures  increased  58%,  from 
16,029,578  to  25,401,948,  while  folk  cultural  program  allocations  increased  by  600%,  from 
$534,818  to  $4,007,540.  Five  years  ago  folk  cultural  program  allocation  equalled  3%  of 
total  agency  expenditures,  in  1992  it  amounted  to  16%  of  the  total.  These  figures  indicate 
that  local  folk  arts  programs  have  become  a stable,  and  in  fact,  growing  component  of  their 
host  agencies. 

The  regional  and  national  programs  reported  expenditures  of  $5,483,900  in  1992. 
Reported  Increase/Decrease  in  Program  Support: 

Twenty  (50%)  of  the  40  state  program  directors  who  responded  to  the  question  "Has 
the  agency's  budget  shown  a pattern  of  increase  or  decline  over  the  past  five  years?"  reported 
that  their  host  agency's  budget  increased  in  the  last  completed  fiscal  year  as  opposed  to  11 
(28%)  who  said  the  budget  decreased  and  9 (22%)  who  said  it  remained  the  same.  These 
results  might  appear  to  contradict  the  figures  in  Table  7,  which  show  an  overall  decease  in 
funding  for  state  programs.  However,  they  actually  indicate  an  uneven  pattern  of  funding 
decreases  across  the  country  and  over  time;  more  states  agencies  have  experienced  increased 
or  stable  funding  than  not,  however  for  the  states  that  faced  cutbacks,  those  cutbacks  were 
deep. 


On  the  local  level,  7 (50%)  of  program  directors  reported  that  their  host  agency's 
budget  increased,  7 reported  that  the  budget  remained  stable,  and  none  reported  a decrease. 
These  figures  reinforce  the  appearance  of  local  folk  cultural  program's  strength  and  tenacity. 

All  5 of  the  regional  and  national  programs  report  an  increase  in  their  host  agency's 

budget. 
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Table  9:  Reported  Increase/Decrease  in  Host  Agency  Budgets  Over  Past  5 years 


Program 

Tvne 

Ttl. 
# of 
Resn. 

Reported 

Increase 

Reported 

Decrease 

Reported 
Nn  Chanae 

State 

40 

20 

11 

9 

Local 

14 

7 

7 

0 

Reg'l  & Nat'l 

5 

5 

0 

0 
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PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  FUNDING 


Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  amount  and  source  of  funds  for  the 
administration  of  their  program  for  1988,  1990,  and  1992.  Administration  expenses  were 
defined  as  ongoing  operations  including  salaries,  benefits,  support  personnel,  travel 
equipment,  supplies,  etc.,  but  not  funds  granted  to  other  organization  or  individuals. 


State  Programs: 


The  37  folk  cultural  programs  responding  to  this  question  report  a total  of  $4,345,650 
spent  on  program  administration  in  1992  (range:  $27,925  to  $600,000;  average:  $114,359). 
Of  that  amount,  16%  derives  from  federal  sources,  51%  from  state  funding,  and  32%  from 
other  sources  (corporate,  private,  foundation,  etc.). 

Table  10:  Program  Administration  Funding  — State  Programs 


#of 

Federal 

% of  State 

% of 

Local 

% of 

Other 

% of 

Year 

Resn. 

Funds 

Ttl  Funds 

Ttl 

Funds 

Ttl 

Funds 

Ttl 

Total 

1988  Ttl. 

24 

357,112 

13%  1,223,609 

45% 

22,957 

1% 

1,100,183 

41% 

2,703,861 

(Avg.) 

14,880 

50,984 

957 

45,841 

112,661 

1990  Ttl. 

32 

591,068 

16%  1,665,764 

45% 

27,598 

1% 

1,377,651 

38% 

3,662,081 

(Avg.) 

18,471 

52,055 

862 

44,400 

114,440 

1992  Ttl. 

37 

688,543 

16%  2,232,139 

51% 

18,993 

0% 

1,405,975 

32% 

4,345,650 

(Avg.) 

18,609 

58,741 

500 

36,999 

114,359 

Local  Programs: 


The  total  administrative  budget  of  the  6 local  programs  who  responded  amounted  to 
$961,550  in  1992  (range:  $30,000  to  $546,300;  average:  160,258).  Of  that  amount,  15% 
came  from  federal  funds,  52%  from  state  funds,  12%  from  local  sources  and  21%  from 
other  sources  (corporate,  private,  foundation,  etc.). 

Table  11:  Program  Administration  Funding  — Local  Programs 


Year 

#of 

Resp. 

Federal 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

State 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Local 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Other 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Total 

1988  Ttl. 

5 

53,000 

14% 

93,000 

25% 

52,000 

14% 

10,000 

3% 

208,000 

(Avg.) 

10,600 

18,600 

10,400 

2,000 

41,600 

1990  Ttl. 

6 

95,000 

12% 

474,700 

62% 

53,000 

7% 

141,200 

19% 

763,900 

(Avg.) 

15,833 

79,117 

8,833 

23,533 

127,317 

1992  Ttl. 

6 

143,875 

15% 

506,100 

52% 

112,000 

12% 

199,575 

21% 

961,550 

(Avg.) 

23,979 

84,350 

18,667 

33,263 

160,258 
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Regional  Programs: 


The  1 responding  regional  and  national  program  reported  a total  administrative 
budget  of  $213,000  in  1992.  The  program  secured  39%  of  that  amount  from  federal  sources, 
17%  from  state  funds,  0%  from  local  funds,  and  43%  from  other  sources  (corporate,  private, 
foundation,  etc.). 

Table  12:  Program  Administration  Funding  - Regional  Programs 


#of 

Federal 

%of 

State 

% of 

Local 

% of 

Other 

% of 

Year 

Resp. 

Funds 

Ttl 

Funds 

Ttl 

Funds 

Ttl 

Funds 

Ttl 

Total 

1988  Ttl. 

0 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

(Avg.) 
1990  Ttl. 

1 

30,000 

50% 

25,000 

42% 

0 

0% 

5,000 

8% 

60,000 

(Avg.) 
1992  Ttl. 

1 

84,000 

39% 

37,000 

17% 

0 

0% 

92,000 

43% 

213,000 

(Avg.) 
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GRANT  MAKING  ACTIVITY 


State  Programs: 

21  state  folk  cultural  programs  awarded  $2,549,301  (range:  $1,250  to  $1,500,000; 
average:  $121,395)  in  grants  to  other  organizations  and  individuals  for  folk  cultural  projects 
in  1992.  Of  that  amount,  13%  was  from  federal  sources,  81%  from  state  sources,  1%  from 
local  sources  and  5%  from  other  sources  (corporate,  private,  foundation,  etc.).  Organizations 
received  88%  of  those  grant  funds,  while  12%  was  awarded  to  individuals.  This  compares 
to  host  agency  grants  totalling  $48,574,427,  with  9%  coming  from  federal  funds,  89%  from 
state  sources,  and  2%  from  other  sources  (corporate,  private,  foundation,  etc.).  Host  agencies 
awarded  93%  of  their  total  grant  dollars  to  organizations  and  7%  to  individuals.  State  folk 
cultural  programs'  grants  make  up  approximately  5 % of  their  agencies'  grants. 

Table  13a:  Grants  made  by  Folk  Cultural  Programs  — State  Programs 


Ttl  FCP 


Year 

#of 

Resp. 

Federal 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

State 

Funds 

% of  Local 
Ttl  Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Other 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Total 

as  % of 
Ttl  Host 

1988: 

FCP  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

22 

265,577 

12,072 

17% 

1,243,011 

56,501 

81%  0 
0 

0% 

17,500 

795 

1% 

1,526,088 

69,368 

2% 

Agency  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

22 

4,674,489 

212,477 

5% 

74,113,242 

3,368,784 

86%  5,918,728 
269,033 

7% 

1,607,421 

73,065 

2% 

86,313,880 

3,923,358 

1990: 

FCP  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

27 

401,162 

14,858 

14% 

2,483,515 

91,982 

84%  8,000 

296 

0% 

56,724 

2,101 

2% 

2,949,401 

109,237 

2% 

Agency  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

27 

6,446,846 

238,772 

5% 

108,223,258 

4,008,269 

88%  5,583,394 
206,792 

5% 

2,145,882 

79,477 

2% 

122,399,380 

4,533,310 

1992: 

FCP  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

21 

320,182 

15,247 

13% 

2,075,184 

98,818 

81%  15,000 

714 

1% 

138,935 

6,616 

5% 

2,549,301 

121,395 

5% 

Agency  Ttl. 
(Avg.) 

21 

4,339,331 

206,635 

9% 

43,379,572 

2,065,694 

89%  0 

0 

0% 

855,524 

40,739 

2% 

48,574,427 

2,313,068 

Table  13b:  Folk  Cultural  Grants  to  Organizations  and  Individuals  — State  Programs 

# of  $ Awarded  % of  $ Awarded  % of 

Year Resp.  Ttl.  Awards to  Orgs. Tt!.  to  Ind'ls.  Ttl. 


1992: 


FCP  Ttl. 

21 

2,549,301 

2,235,633 

88% 

313,768 

12% 

(Avg.) 

121,395 

106,459 

14,941 

Agency  Ttl. 

21 

48,574,427 

45,246,068 

93% 

3,328,359 

7% 

(Avg.) 

2,313,068 

2,154,575 

158,493 
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Local  Programs: 

Among  local  programs  responding  to  the  survey,  3 reported  that  they  gave  grants,  but 
only  2 gave  sufficient  information  to  be  included  in  the  table.  They  awarded  a total  of 
$83,619  in  1992  (range:  $3,619  to  $80,000;  average:  $54,540).  Sixty  percent  came  from 
federal  funds  and  40%  from  local  funds.  Organizations  received  30%  of  the  grants,  and 
individuals,  70%.  Their  host  agencies  awarded  $1,745,538,  with  100%  coming  from  local 
sources.  Organizations  received  92%  of  host  agency  awards,  and  individuals,  8%.  Local 
folk  cultural  program  grants  make  up  5%  of  total  host  agency  grants. 


Table  14a:  Grants  made  by  Folk  Cultural  Programs  — Local  Programs 


Year 

#of 

Resp. 

Federal 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

State 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Local 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Other 

Funds 

% of 
Ttl 

Total 

1988: 

FCP  Ttl. 

0 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

0 

(Avg.) 

0 

Agency  Ttl. 

2 

0 

0% 

50,000 

6% 

727,229 

94% 

0 

0% 

777,229 

(Avg.) 

0 

25,000 

363,615 

0 

388,615 

1990: 

FCP  Ttl. 

1 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

10,350 

100% 

0 

0% 

10,350 

(Avg.) 

0 

0 

10,350 

0 

10,350 

Agency  Ttl. 

1 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

191,000 

83% 

40,000 

17% 

231,000 

(Avg.) 

0 

0 

191000 

40000 

231000 

1992: 

FCP  Ttl. 

2 

50,000 

60% 

0 

0% 

33,619 

40% 

0 

0% 

83,619 

(Avg.) 

25,000 

0 

16,810 

0 

41,810 

Agency  Ttl. 

2 

0 

0% 

0 

0% 

1,745,538 

100% 

0 

0% 

1,745,538 

(Avg.) 

0 

0 

872,769 

0 

872,769 

Table  14b:  Folk  Cultural  Grants  to  Organizations  and  Individuals  --  Local  Programs 


Ttl  F 
as  % 
Ttl  H 


0 % 


5% 


# of  $ Awarded  % of  $ Awarded  % of 

Year Resp.  Ttl.  Awards  to  Orgs. Ttl. to  Ind'ls.  Ttl. 


1992: 


FCP  Ttl. 

3 

83,619 

83,619  100% 

0 

0% 

(Avg.) 

41,810 

41,810 

0 

Agency  Ttl. 

2 

1,745,538 

1,613,873  92% 

131,665 

8% 

(Avg.) 

872,769 

806,937 

65,833 

Regional  and  National  Programs: 

None  of  the  regional  and  national  programs  reported  giving  grants. 
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TIME  ALLOCATION 


Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  allocation  of  their  work  time  by 
estimating  the  percentage  of  time  they  devote  to  each  of  7 areas.  They  were  then  asked  to 
indicate  how  they  would  ideally  like  to  divide  their  work  time  among  these  areas. 

State  Programs: 

In  1992,  on  average,  state  program  directors  spent  the  greatest  amount  of  their  time 
on  programming  and  presentation.  Grant  administration  is  next,  followed  by  fieldwork  and 
documentation,  technical  assistance  (both  equal),  non-folk  cultural  activities,  project  fund 
raising,  and  folk  arts  in  education.  Comparing  the  1992  actual  percentages  to  the  ideal 
percentages  indicated  by  the  directors,  directors  would  like  to  spend  less  time  on  grant 
administration  (6  percentage  points  of  difference  between  actual  and  ideal),  more  time  on 
programming  and  presentation  (2  percentage  points  difference),  more  time  on  fieldwork  and 
documentation  (8  percentage  points  difference),  more  time  on  technical  assistance  (1 
percentage  point  difference),  more  time  on  folk  arts  in  education  (4  percentage  points 
difference),  less  time  on  fund  raising  (2  percentage  points  difference),  and  less  time  on  non- 
folk cultural  activities  (7  percentage  points  difference).  The  areas  of  greatest  difference 
indicate  areas  of  work  frustration  for  program  directors.  In  written  comments  respondents 
voice  their  frustration  with  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  administrative  activity  at  the  expense 
of  programming,  fieldwork,  and  technical  assistance. 

There  is  no  more  than  an  8 percentage  point  difference  between  average  1992  actual 
and  ideal  time  percentages.  However,  presenting  the  data  as  averages  disguises  the  degree  of 
discontent  among  individual  respondents.  For  example,  on  the  individual  surveys,  the 
difference  between  1992  actual  and  ideal  time  spent  on  grant  administration  ranged  from  0% 
to  50%.  The  averages  were  brought  down  by  the  fact  that  several  respondents  do  no  grant 
administration  at  all. 


Table  15:  Work  Time  Allocation  - State  Programs 


Year 

# of 
ResD. 

Grant  Programs  Fieldwork 
Admin.  & Pres.  & Doc. 

Technical 

Assistance 

FAIE 

Project 

Fundraising 

Non-Folk 
Cult.  Activities 

1988 

26 

18% 

24% 

17% 

11% 

11% 

7% 

12% 

1992 

40 

21% 

24% 

14% 

14% 

7% 

8% 

13% 

Ideal 

40 

15% 

26% 

22% 

15% 

11% 

6% 

6% 

Local  Programs: 

Local  program  directors  spent  less  time  on  grant  administration  than  state  directors; 
few  local  programs  administer  grants.  Otherwise,  the  differences  between  1992  actual  and 
ideal  time  allocations  fall  into  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  state  programs. 
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Table  16:  Work  Time  Allocation  - Local  Programs 


#of  Grant  Programs  Fieldwork  Technical  Project  Non-Folk 

Year  Resp.  Admin. & Pres. & Doc. Assistance  FATE  Fundraising  Cult.  Activities 


1988 

10 

13% 

21% 

24% 

6% 

7% 

9% 

22% 

1992 

14 

12% 

26% 

16% 

6% 

9% 

11% 

21% 

Ideal 

14 

10% 

26% 

26% 

10% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

Regional  and  National  Programs: 


Regional  and  national  program  directors  spend  little  time  on  grant  administration 
(6%  in  1992).  The  largest  part  of  their  time  is  spent  doing  programming  and  presentation 
(43%  in  1992),  and  lesser  amounts  of  time  are  given  to  other  activities.  The  1992  actual/ideal 
differences  of  these  other  activities  follow  the  pattern  of  the  state  and  local  programs: 
directors  wish  to  spend  more  time  on  fieldwork  and  less  time  on  non-folk  cultural  activities. 


Table  17:  Work  Time  Allocation  - Regional  and  National  Programs 


# of 
Year  Resp. 

Grant 

Admin. 

Programs  Fieldwork  Technical 
& Pres. & Doc. Assistance 

Project 

FAIE  Fundraising 

Non-Folk 
Cult.  Activities 

1988 

3 

3% 

50% 

2% 

10% 

5% 

8% 

22% 

1992 

4 

6% 

43% 

3% 

11% 

5% 

11% 

21% 

Ideal 

5 

8% 

43% 

11% 

13% 

9% 

10% 

6% 
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PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  SUMMARY 


The  following  tables  show  the  range  of  the  various  program  activities  carried  out  by  the  state, 
local,  and  regional  and  national  folk  cultural  programs. 

Table  18:  Program  Activities  Summary  - State  Programs  (46  respondents) 

Permanent/  Special/  Grants  to 

Ongoing IiL-Progress Planned  Others 

Presentation: 


Concerts 

8 

18 

5 

20 

Exhibitions 

13 

21 

10 

20 

Festivals 

10 

12 

2 

21 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

11 

5 

2 

3 

Touring 

6 

6 

7 

14 

Demonstrations 

3 

20 

5 

15 

Documentation/Preservation: 

Archives 

30 

6 

0 

5 

Artifact  Acquisition 

4 

5 

2 

3 

Cultural  Journalism 

6 

14 

1 

1 

Exhibition  Catalogs 

3 

20 

6 

11 

Field  Research 

30 

16 

3 

12 

Film/Video  Production 

1 

21 

2 

19 

Historic  Restoration 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Oral  History  Recording 

16 

14 

2 

9 

Radio  Productions 

5 

16 

6 

13 

Sound  Recordings 

13 

15 

3 

12 

Photo  Documentation 

32 

14 

2 

12 

Education: 

Apprenticeships 

24 

5 

7 

6 

Artist  Residencies: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 1 week 

5 

6 

8 

9 

> 1 week 

9 

6 

4 

12 

Artists  Workshops 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 1 week 

4 

11 

6 

10 

> 1 week 

1 

7 

3 

8 

Curriculum  Development 

6 

17 

9 

5 

Folk  Arts  in  Education 

11 

8 

12 

9 

Folklorist  in  Residence 

8 

4 

9 

7 

Internships 

2 

8 

5 

0 

Mentoring 

2 

4 

4 

1 

Public  Lectures 

29 

8 

5 

4 

Teacher  Workshops 

11 

13 

9 

3 

Teaching 

9 

5 

3 

2 
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Table  18,  cont'd 


Grants: 


Artist  Fellowships 

15 

1 

3 

5 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

7 

3 

4 

3 

Institutional  Support 

12 

1 

3 

9 

Project  Grants 
Services  to  the  Field: 

19 

6 

2 

13 

Artist  Directories 

10 

7 

7 

2 

Conferences 

10 

17 

10 

4 

Consultations 

35 

6 

5 

6 

Equipment  Loan 

11 

5 

0 

2 

Newsletter 

12 

5 

5 

2 

Publications 

15 

12 

9 

5 

Surveys  of  Resources 
Other  (Specify) 

14 

15 

6 

5 

Staff  Folklorist 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Institutional  Development 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Planning  and  Development 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Services  to  the  Field 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mentoring  Project 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Advocacy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Pottery  Museum 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Music  Center 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Technical  Assist. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Cultural  Planning 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  19:  Program  Activities  Summary  - Local  Programs  (17  respondents) 


Permanent/ 
Ongoing 

Special/ 
In -Progress 

Planned 

Planned 

Presentation: 

Concerts 

7 

8 

4 

Exhibitions 

5 

7 

4 

Festivals 

7 

6 

3 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

1 

1 

0 

Touring 

0 

2 

1 

Demonstrations 

8 

7 

4 

Documentation/Preservation: 

Archives 

11 

2 

2 

Artifact  Acquisition 

7 

1 

0 

Cultural  Journalism 

3 

1 

2 

Exhibition  Catalogs 

2 

8 

1 

Field  Research 

12 

4 

1 

Film/Video  Production 

2 

8 

1 

Historic  Restoration 

1 

2 

0 

Oral  History  Recording 

5 

3 

1 

Radio  Productions 

3 

4 

3 

Sound  Recordings 

3 

7 

0 

Photo  Documentation 

11 

7 

2 

Education: 

Apprenticeships 

1 

1 

1 

Artist  Residencies: 

< 1 week 

3 

6 

4 

> 1 week 

3 

6 

3 

Artists  Workshops 

< 1 week 

3 

7 

3 

> 1 week 

1 

1 

2 

Curriculum  Development 

3 

6 

4 

Folk  Arts  in  Education 

8 

7 

5 

Folklorist  in  Residence 

2 

1 

1 

Internships 

6 

4 

3 

Mentoring 

2 

1 

1 

Public  Lectures 

8 

2 

3 

Teacher  Workshops 

2 

6 

4 

Teaching 

3 

5 

2 

Grants: 

Artist  Fellowships 

0 

0 

0 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

0 

0 

0 

Institutional  Support 

1 

0 

0 

Project  Grants 

1 

6 

1 

Services  to  the  Field: 

Artist  Directories 

3 

5 

0 

Conferences 

0 

7 

1 

Consultations 

11 

6 

3 

Grants  to 
Others 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  19,  cont'd. 


Equipment  Loan 
Newsletter 
Publications 
Surveys  of  Resources 
Other  (Specify): 


Table  20:  Program  Activities  Summary  - Regional  and  National  Programs  (5  respondents) 


Permanent/ 

Ongoing 

Special/ 
In -Progress 

Planned 
Planned 

Presentation: 

Concerts 

2 

2 

1 

Exhibitions 

0 

2 

4 

Festivals 

2 

1 

1 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

0 

0 

0 

Touring 

2 

2 

0 

Demonstrations 

0 

3 

1 

Documentation/Preservation : 

Archives 

3 

1 

1 

Artifact  Acquisition 

1 

1 

1 

Cultural  Journalism 

1 

1 

1 

Exhibition  Catalogs 

0 

2 

2 

Field  Research 

1 

3 

2 

Film/Video  Production 

1 

3 

1 

Historic  Restoration 

0 

0 

0 

Oral  History  Recording 

1 

2 

1 

Radio  Productions 

0 

1 

2 

Sound  Recordings 

2 

3 

2 

Photo  Documentation 

3 

2 

2 

Education: 

Apprenticeships 

0 

0 

0 

Artist  Residencies: 

< 1 week 

0 

0 

0 

> 1 week 

0 

0 

0 

Artists  Workshops 

< 1 week 

0 

0 

0 

> 1 week 

0 

0 

0 

Curriculum  Development 

1 

3 

2 

Folk  Arts  in  Education 

1 

1 

1 

Folklorist  in  Residence 

0 

1 

1 

Internships 

1 

1 

3 

Mentoring 

1 

1 

1 

Public  Lectures 

3 

1 

1 

Teacher  Workshops 

1 

1 

2 

Teaching 

1 

1 

1 

Grants: 

Artist  Fellowships 

0 

0 

0 

Folk  Heritage  Awards 

0 

0 

0 

Institutional  Support 

1 

1 

1 

Project  Grants 

0 

0 

1 

Services  to  the  Field: 

Artist  Directories 

0 

2 

0 

Conferences 

1 

3 

2 

Consultations 

2 

3 

1 

Grants  to 
Others 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  20,  cont'd. 


Equipment  Loan  2 

Newsletter  3 

Publications  2 

Surveys  of  Resources  2 

Other  (Specify): 

Annual  Retreat  1 

Tech.  Assist.  Wkshps.  0 

Community  Scholars  Training  1 

Folkline  Information  Service  0 


1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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LIST  OF  SURVEY  RESPONDENTS 


State  Programs: 

Robert  Baron 

Folk  Arts  Program 

New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

915  Broadway 

New  York,  NY  10010 

Garry  Barrow 

Virginia  Commission  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
The  Virginia  Folklife  Program 
145  Ednam  Drive 
Charlottesville,  V A 22901-3207 

Jane  Beck 

Vermont  Folklife  Center 
Painter  House 
P.O.  Box  442 
Middlebury,  VT  05753 

Margo  Blevin 
Augusta  Heritage  Center 
Davis  and  Elkins  College 
Elkins,  WV  26241 

Deborah  Boykin 
Mississippi  Arts  Commission 
239  N.  Lamar  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39201 

Joey  Brackner 
Folk  Arts/Craft  Coordinator 
Alabama  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
One  Dexter  Avenue 
Montgomery,  AL  36130 

Charles  Camp 
State  Folklorist 
Maryland  Arts  Council 
601  North  Howard  Street 
B altimore , MD  21201 
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Jennie  Chinn 

Director  of  Education  Outreach 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
120  W.  Tenth 
Topeka,  KS  66612 

Robert  Cogswell 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
Tennessee  Arts  Commission 
320  Sixth  Avenue,  North 
Suite  100 

Nashville,  TN  37219 

Doug  DeNatale 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
McKissick  Museum 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  SC  29208 

Elaine  Eff 

Director  of  Cultural  Conservation  Programs 
Historical  and  Cultural  Programs 
100  Community  Place 
Crownsville,  MD  21032 

John  Enright 

American  Samoa  Council  on  the  Arts 
P.O.  Box  1540 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa  96799 

Timothy  Evans 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
American  Studies  Program 
Box  3353,  University  Station 
Laramie,  WY  82071 

Deborah  S.  Fant 
Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts 
c/o  Statehouse  Mail 
Boise,  ID  83720 

Judy  Flores 

Folk  Arts  Coordinator 

Guam  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Agency 
P.O.  Box  2950 
Agana,  Guam  96910 
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Robert  Gates 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
Kentucky  Folklife  Program 
Kentucky  Historical  Society 
P.O.  Box  H 

Frankfort,  KY  40602-2108 
Andrea  Graham 

Nevada  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
100  South  Stewart  Street 
Capitol  Complex 
Carson  City,  NV  89710 

James  Griffith 

Folk  Arts  Coordinator/Director 
The  Southwest  Folklore  Center 
University  of  Arizona 
1053  East  8th  Street,  Suite  B 
Tucson,  AZ  85721 

Maggie  Holtzberg-Call 
Georgia  Council  for  the  Arts 
Georgia  Folklife  Program 
530  Means  St.,  NW,  Suite  1 15 
Atlanta,  G A 30318 

Patricia  Jasper 
Texas  Folklife  Resources 
P.O.  Box  49824 
Austin,  TX  78765 

Gregory  Jenkins 

Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
P.O.Box  1401 
Dover,  DE  19903 

Winnie  Lambrecht 

Rhode  Island  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
95  Cedar  Street,  Suite  103 
Providence,  RI  02903 

Dana  Bowker  Lee 
State  Arts  Council  of  Oklahoma 
Jim  Thorpe  Building,  Room  640 
2101  North  Lincoln  Blvd. 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
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Jill  Linzee 

New  Hampshire  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
40  North  Main  Street 
Concord,  NH  03301-4974 

Ormond  Loomis 
Florida  Folklife  Program 
Florida  Department  of  State 
P.O.  Box  265 
White  Springs,  FL  32096 

Marsha  MacDowell 

Michigan  Traditional  Arts  Program  - MSU  Museum 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  MI  48824 

Richard  March 
Wisconsin  Arts  Board 
131  W.  WildonSt.,  Suite  301 
Madison,  WI  53702 

Wayne  Martin 
Folklife  Section 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
Raleigh,  NC  27601-2807 

Gwen  K.  Meister 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
Nebraska  Arts  Council 
3838  Davenport 
Omaha,  NE  68131 

Pavlova  Mezquida 
Royal  Bank  Center,  Suite  1417 
Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  #255 
Hato  Rey,  PR  00917 

Michael  Miller 
Folklife  Coordinator 
c/o  Cultural  Heritage  Center 
900  Governors  Drive 
Pierre,  SD  57051 
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Rita  Moonsammy 

Folk  Arts  Coordinator 

New  Jersey  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

109  West  State  Street 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 

Kathleen  Mundell 
Maine  Arts  Commission 
55  Capitol  Street 
State  House  Station  25 
Augusta,  ME  04333 

Phillip  Nusbaum 
Minnesota  State  Arts  Board 
432  Summit  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  MN  55102 

Nancy  Nusz 

Oregon  Folk  Arts  Program 
Oregon  Historical  Society 
1200  S.W.  Park  Avenue 
Portland,  OR  97205-2483 

Maida  Owens 

Louisiana  Folklife  Program 
Division  of  the  Arts 
P.O.  Box  44247 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 

Bea  Roeder 

State  Folklorist  for  Eastern  Colorado 
10  Ridge  Road 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  80904 
John  Seto 

Ohio  Joint  Program  in  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Ohio  Arts  Council 
695  Bryden  Road 
Columbus,  OH  43205-1796 

Ronna  Lee  Sharpe 

Museum  of  Western  Colorado 

P.O.  Box  2000-5020 

Grand  Junction,  CO  81502-5020 
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Amy  Skillman 

Director  of  state  Folklife  Programs 
Pennsylvania  Heritage  Affairs  Commission 
309  Forum  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

Willie  Smyth 

Washington  State  Folklife  Council 
Washington  State  Arts  Commission 
1 10  Ninth  Street 
Columbia  Building 
Olympia,  WA  98504-41 1 1 

Claude  Stephenson 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
New  Mexico  Arts  Division 
224  East  Palace  Avenue 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

John  Suter 

New  York  Folklore  Society 
P.O.  Box  130 
Newfield,  NY  14862 

Nicholas  Vrooman 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
Montana  Arts  Council 
35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT  59620 

Henry  Willett 

Alabama  Center  for  Traditional  Culture 
410  N.  Hull  Street 
Montgomery,  AL  36104 

Lynne  Williamson 
Institute  for  Community  Research 
999  Asylum  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Hartford,  CT  06105 

Local  Programs: 

June  Anderson 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Anthropology  Dept. 

Golden  Gate  Park 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 
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David  A.  Brose 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School 

Brasstown,  NC  28561 

Willie  Collins 
Cultural  Affairs  Division 
City  of  Oakland 
475  14th  St.,  9th  FI. 

Oakland,  C A 94612 

Douglas  Day 

Allied  Arts  of  Greater  Chattanooga 
20  Bluff  View 
Chattanooga,  TN  37403 

Janet  Gilmore  and  Jim  Leary 
Wisconsin  Folk  Museum 
100  South  2nd  Street 
Mount  Horeb,  WI  53572 

Joyce  Ice 

International  Museum  of  Folk  Art 
Box  2087 

Sante  Fe,  NM  87504-2087 
Shan  Jia 

Arts  for  Greater  Rochester 
335  East  Main  Street,  Suite  200 
Rochester,  NY  14604 

Amy  Kitchener 
Folk  Arts  Coordinator 
Fresno  Arts  Council 
2425  Fresno  Street,  Room  102 
Fresno,  CA  93721 

Debora  Kodish 
Philadelphia  Folklore  Project 
719  Catherine  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19147 

Bill  Komrich 

Rose  Center  and  Council  for  the  Arts 
442  West  2nd  North  Street 
P.O.  Box  1976 
Morristown,  TN  37814 
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Roddy  Moore 
Blue  Ridge  Institute 
Ferrum  College 
Ferrum,  VA  24088 

David  Roche 
local  traditions 
248  Western  Drive 
Pt.  Richmond,  CA  94801 

Catherine  Schwoeffermann 
Roberson  Museum 
30  Front  Street 
Binghamton,  NY  13905 

Nancy  Sweezy 

Country  Roads,  Inc.,  Refugee  Arts  Group 
18  Walnut  Street 
Boston,  MA  02174 

Robert  T.  Teske 
Cedarburg  Cultural  Center 
W63  N643  Washington  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  84 
Cedarburg,  WI  53012 

Steve  Zeitlin 
City  Lore 

72  East  First  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 

Mary  Zwolinski 
Folk  Arts  Program 

Rensselaer  County  Council  for  the  Arts 
189  Second  Street 
Troy,  NY  12180 

Regional  Programs: 

Peggy  Bulger 
Southern  Arts  Federation 
1293  Peachtree  St.,  NE 
Suite  500 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 
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Elaine  Thatcher 
Western  State  Arts  Federation 
236  Montezuma  Avenue 
SanteFe,  NM  87501 

National  Programs: 

Richard  Kurin 

Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies 
Smithsonian  Institution 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza,  Suite  2600 
Washington,  DC  20560 

Timothy  Lloyd 
American  Folklife  Center 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  DC  20540 

Joe  Wilson 

National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Arts 
1320  Fenwick  Lane,  Suite  200 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

Please  note  that  while  these  addresses  were  current  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  some  may  have 
changed  since.  For  a complete,  up-to-date  list  of  local,  state,  regional  and  national  folk 
cultural  programs,  please  contact: 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

The  Folk  & Traditional  Arts  Program 

Room  710 

Nancy  Hanks  Center 

1 100  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20506 

(202)  682-5449 
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